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end in view than to perfect the memory, it can be
thus perfected How any memory, no matter how
powerful it may be, can be prevented from becoming
dominant over more valuable faculties, I propose to
set foxth in another chapter.

The world abounds in theories untried and untested,
but the assertion that the memory of the average
scholar may be improved indefinitely has been tested
and  tried to  perfection.    It  was   perfectly  proved
in the early ages, when there were no books, and
when scholars were  self-dependent.    And with this
the fact was proved during the Middle Ages that not
merely the minority of men may have what would
now be regarded as marvellous memories, but all who
pretend to study at all.    In the thirteenth and four-
teenth centuries students flocked to universities by
tens of thousands.    Books were then very dear, and
the ancient custom of committing whole works by
heart still prevailed.    What we lead of the scholastic
disputations of the Middle Ages, and what we observe
of the colossal erudition then current, has often drawn
forth the remark that there were giants in the land in
those days,   It is great scholarship at present to even
know how to find out in books what we want to
know

It is very currently and very incorrectly believed
that this vast development of the memory kills off
more active and more valuable powers, and that it
makes the mind "a charnel-house for dead thoughts/'
In proof of this, instances are alleged of men who
could master books at a single reading, or remember
whole sermons and repeat the entire Bible, who were
nevertheless not remarkably clever, All of these